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English Historical Review 
© Oxford University Press 1999 0013—8266/99/2703/0815 


Coinage, Wealth and Plunder in the Age of 
Robert Guiscard* 


THE Mezzogiorno problem — the contrast between the wealthy and 
economically advanced north and the impoverished and backward 
south — may now be (at least to some extent) ameliorated, though it 
remains an important issue of Italian political debate. But ever since the 
unification of 1860 it has been the most significant economic and social 
challenge facing modern Italy. It is therefore hardly surprising that the 
origins of this dichotomy have been one of the major preoccupations of 
historians of the peninsula. For some of them, its causes go back a long 
way; even as far as the twelfth century when the southern mainland and 
Sicily were first joined together in a unified kingdom. Such an analysis 
remains controversial: it has been argued that Sicily, and to a considerable 
extent the mainland south, remained economically dynamic in the later 
Middle Ages, and that the origins of later problems should be traced rather 
to the Spanish occupation of the early modern era and to the ‘crisis’ of the 
seventeenth century.! This essay is only peripherally concerned with this 
hardy perennial of Italian historiographical debate. None the less it 
examines a period and an issue which form an essential background — or 
perhaps one should say chronologically a foreground — to this debate, for 
the major political and social change to southern Italy in the early-to- 
central Middle Ages came with the Norman conquest in the eleventh 
century. It was this conquest which led, albeit not quite immediately, to 
the unification of the region in the 1130s, and to the creation of the 
southern kingdom which was to continue up to the age of Garibaldi. And 
it was, some historians would argue, the policies of the Norman kings 
which initiated the commercial and economic subordination of the south 
of Italy to the trading cities of the north and laid the roots of the questione 
meridionale that has persisted until today.” Yet there are many aspects of 
the Norman conquest of southern Italy and Sicily in the eleventh century 
which remain obscure, not least the impact of that conquest on the 
complex society of the south of the peninsula. 

In the early eleventh century southern Italy was divided into three 
distinct regions. Apulia and Calabria, the ‘heel’ and the ‘toe’ of the 
Italian ‘boot’, were ruled by the Emperor of Constantinople, and the 


*I am grateful to Lucia Travaini for her help and encouragement with this essay, which was first 
presented to a colloquium which she organized at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, in 
March 1996, and also to Christopher Challis for his comments on a subsequent draft. My research 
at the monastery of S. Trinita di Cava was made possible by the kindness of the present archivist, 
don Eugenio Garguolo OSB, and his predecessor, the late don Simeone Leone. | 

1. S. Epstein, An Island for Itself: Economic Development and Social Change in Late Medieval 
Sicily (Cambridge, 1992), esp. pp. 1-16, 402-12, for a summary of his views. 

2. D. S. H. Abulafia, The Two Italies: Economic Relations between the Norman Kingdom of Sicily 
and the Northern Communes (Cambridge, 1977). 
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southern part of Apulia and most of Calabria were inhabited by a 
Greek-speaking population. In the centre and west of the mainland there 
were three independent Lombard principalities — Benevento, Salerno 
and Capua — as well as three petty coastal duchies — Amalfi, Naples and 
Gaeta — which had successfully resisted Lombard pressure and main- 
tained their independence under purely nominal Byzantine suzerainty. 
The island of Sicily, however, had been conquered by the Arabs during 
the ninth century, and remained under Islamic rule, though there was 
still a substantial Greek Christian minority, mainly in the Val Demone 
region in the north-east of the island. The gradual infiltration and 
eventual takeover by Norman and French mercenary soldiers added yet 
another layer to an already complex and divided cultural, linguistic and 
social mix.! 

One thing that zs clear about the conquest was that, as one might 
expect, it was accompanied by significant transfers of wealth, not just of 
land, though there was a large-scale redistribution of land to new 
owners, but also of money and other forms of ‘liquid’ wealth. We are 
fortunate in that its numismatic history is one of the aspects of 
pre-Norman and Norman south Italy that has been intensively studied.” 
But numismatists often discuss coinage as an entity in itself. Their 
concern is with such issues as coin types, mints, dies, overstrikes and 
monetary purity. What will be discussed here is rather the social and 
economic context within which coins circulated in the eleventh-century 
southern Italy, and especially during the second half of that century, 
during which virtually the whole southern part of the peninsula came 
under the rule of the Norman invaders; most of it under the lordship of 
Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia 1059-85. We shall also look at coinage 
within the overall context of wealth because coinage in the Middle Ages 
was only a part of liquid/movable wealth, albeit an increasingly 
important part. And the issue of wealth raises some significant questions 
about the economic development of southern Italy at this period and the 
nature of the Norman conquest. 


The first and most obvious point to make is that, far from being poor, 
early medieval southern Italy was considered by contemporaries to be an 
area of exceptional wealth. Prudentius of Troyes recorded that in 844 the 
Prince of Benevento (at that period the ruler of much of the mainland 
south) paid a fine of 100,000 gold pieces to his Carolingian overlord, the 
Emperor Lothar.3 If this figure may only be the annalist’s shorthand for 


1. The best general summary of the impact of the Normans on Italy is probably by V. von 
Falkenhausen, ‘I ceti dirigenti prenormanni al tempo della costituzione degli stati normanni 
nell’Italia meridionale e in Sicilia’, in Forme di potere e struttura sociale in Italia nel medioevo, ed. G. 
Rossetti (Bologna, 1977), pp. 321-77. 

2. L. Travaini, La Monetazione nell Ttalia normanna (Rome, 1995), is now the standard work. 

3. Centum milium aureorum, Annales Bertiniani, ed. G. Waitz (M[onumenta] G[ermaniae] 
Historica], S[criptores] R[erum] G[ermanicarum], Hanover, 1883), p. 30. 
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a very large sum, it is one expressive of the scale of south Italian monetary 
resources, and reminds us that south Italy was the one part of early 
medieval western Europe where a gold currency was still minted.! Two 
centuries later the chroniclers of the Norman conquest also laid great 
stress on the wealth of the region.? Amatus of Montecassino wrote that 
when the Normans first arrived in the south, about the year 1000, 
messages were sent back to their compatriots at home to attract them to 
‘the land which flowed with milk and honey and so many good things’.3 
Amatus may well have been thinking of the principality of Salerno from 
which he himself came, but we find much the same topos in William of 
Apulia’s verse history: the Normans’ early leader, Rainulf, sent envoys 
back to their homeland who ‘recounted how delightful and fertile Apulia 
was, promising wealth to the poor, and to the rich that their wealth 
would be further enhanced’.4 Though parts of southern Italy are 
mountainous, in some cases very short of water, and in many areas still at 
this period heavily wooded, there were, and are, a number of agricultur- 
ally very fertile areas (the Campania in the west, coastal Apulia, the 
Salento peninsula, south-west Calabria, and northern and eastern 
Sicily).> It is surely significant that for the tenth century appreciably 
more agreements between landlord and tenant for the cultivation of land 
survive from the principality of Salerno than from the whole of northern 
Italy.© Furthermore, southern Italy was already significantly involved 
with trade, both with Islamic Sicily and north Africa and with 
Byzantium. Though the Norman conquest led much of this wealth to 
change hands, it did not diminish it. Certainly the twelfth-century kings 
of Sicily were renowned for the opulence of their court — witness 
Alexander of Telese’s description of King Roger’s coronation in 1130: ‘it 
seemed to the onlookers that all the riches and honours of this world 
were present. He went on to catalogue the multi-coloured carpets, 
horses with jewelled saddles and bridles, and silk-clad attendants who 
graced the occasion.” A German annalist recorded that in 1137 King 
Roger offered the Emperor Lothar III ‘an infinite sum of money’ if 


1. J.-M. Martin, ‘Economia naturale e economia monetaria nell’Italia meridionale longobarda e 
bizantina’, Storia d'Italia, Annali, vi: Economia naturale, Economia monetaria, ed. R. Romano and 
Ugo Tucci (Turin, 1983), pp. 185-8 [henceforth Martin, ‘Economia naturale’). 

2. V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Aspetti storico-economici dell’éta di Roberto Guiscardo’, in Roberto 
Guiscardo e il suo tempo (Relazioni e communicazioni nelle prime giornate normanno-sveve, Bari, 
maggio 1973; Rome, 1975), pp. 115-34, at pp. 118—19. | 

3. Storia de’ Normanni di Amato di Montecassino, ed. V. de Bartholomeis (Fonti per la storia 
d'Italia, Rome, 1935), lib. I, c. 19, p. 24 [henceforth Amatus]. 

4. Guillaume de Pouille, La Geste de Robert Guiscard, ed. M. Mathieu (Palermo, 1961), lib. I, lines 
180—4, p. 108 [henceforth Will. Apulia}. 

5. J.-M. Martin, ‘Les Structures économiques du royaume à l’époque normande’, in Unita 
politica e differenze regionali nel regno di Sicilia, ed. C. D. Fonseca, H. Houben, and B. Vetere 
(Galatina, 1992), pp. 85-104. 

6. G. Vitolo, ‘La conquista normanna nel contesto economico del Mezzogiorno’, in Roberto il 
Guiscardo tra Europa, Oriente e Mezzogiorno, ed. C. D. Fonseca (Galatina, 1990), pp. 83—4. 

7. Alexandrini Telesini Abbatis, Ystoria Rogerii Regis Sicilie, Calabrie atque Apulie, ed. L. de 
Nava (Fonti per la storia d'Italia, Rome, 1991), lib. II, cc. 4-6, pp. 25—6 [henceforth AZ Tel]. 
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Lothar would recognize his son as Duke of Apulia (and by implication 
therefore call off his invasion of the south then underway).! Similarly 
another German chronicler, Otto of St Blasien, commented upon the 
enormous wealth in the royal treasury seized by the Emperor Henry VI 
when he conquered the kingdom in 1194, and the lavish gifts (or 
‘protection’ fees) given to him by the citizens of Palermo. To this writer, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, Apulia, Calabria and Sicily 
were ‘lands which are very rich in metals, a glorious collection of 
precious stones and all sorts of gems’.? Similar opinions about Sicilian 
wealth at the end of the twelfth century were vouchsafed by English 
chroniclers describing Richard Ps stay at Messina over the winter of 
1190-1 and the substantial payments made to him by King Tancred of 
Sicily.3 Indeed, one native writer went so far as to contrast the wealth that 
could be gained at the Sicilian court with what he considered to be ‘the 
poverty of northern Europe’.4 

In so far as this wealth was in the form of precious metals, it was 
almost certainly imported. If Calabria had been noted for producing 
silver in Antiquity, we have no evidence that it did so again before the 
later thirteenth century. Apart from one charter of Count Roger I of 
Sicily (Guiscard’s younger brother) in 1094, granting a monastery the 
right to mine for iron and copper, there is virtually no evidence for 
mining in Calabria before 1200, and even after that date the evidence for 
the Staufen period reveals the mining of iron ore rather than precious 
metals. The silver mines at Longobucco, near Rossano, were only 
discovered in 1274.5 Nevertheless, it is clear that in the eleventh century 
southern Italy was relatively well endowed with precious metals, both 
from the frequent references of the chroniclers and from the coinage, 
and it is on the coinage that the argument must now focus. 

Minting of the gold coinage of Benevento had been abandoned c. 850, 
soon after the huge fine, or tribute payment, had been made to Lothar I, 
and at a time when the principality was beset both by internal disputes 
and external attacks from Islam and hardly in any condition to sustain 


1. Annalista Saxo, ed. an. 11337 (MGH Scriptores vi, Hanover, 1845), p. 774- 

2. Ottonis de Sancto Blasio Chronica, ed. A. Hofmeister (MGH SRG, Hanover, 1912), pp. 62-3. 

3. The Crusade of Richard the Lionheart, by Ambroise, trans. M. J. Hubert and J. L. La Monte 
(Columbia, 1941), lines 519-22, p. 49: ‘great store of purest gold’. The Chronicle of Richard of 
Devizes, ed. J.T. Appleby (London, 1963), p. 25, claimed that Tancred paid Richard I 20,000 unciae 
for the dower of the latter’s sister, Queen Joanna, widow of William II of Sicily, and a further 
20,000 as a legacy of King William (for the Crusade?), even if the author dismisses this as a small 
sum — which it certainly was not. 

4. La Historia o Liber de Regno Sicilie e la Epistola ad Petrum Panormitane Ecclesie Thesaurarium 
di Ugo Falcando, ed. G. B. Siragusa (Fonti per la storia d'Italia, Rome, 1897), p. 10, = The History 
of the Tyrants of Sicily by Hugo Falcandus’, 1154—69, trans. G. A. Loud and T. E. J. Wiedemann 
(Manchester, 1998), p. 160. 

5. Regii Neapolitani Archivii Monumenta (6 vols., Naples, 1854—61), v.205—I1, nos. 429-30; 
F. Porsia, ‘Miniere e minerali’, in Uomo e ambiente nel Mezzogiorno normanno-svevo, ed. G. Musca 
(Atti delle ottave giornate normanno-sveve, Bari 20—23 ottobre 1987; Bari, 1989), pp. 251-4; 
P. Spufford, Money and its Use in Medieval Europe (Cambridge, 1988), p. 123. 
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such a high-value coinage. By the eleventh century there were three 
distinct monetary regions in southern Italy. Byzantine Apulia was not 
only ruled by, but was part of the monetary system of, the Empire of 
Constantinople, whose coinage was based on the gold nomisma. These, 
and the smaller denomination silver miliaresia and copper folleis, appear 
to have been minted not in Italy but in the mainland part of the Empire, 
and then imported to the south of the peninsula. (Some copper coins 
may have been minted at Bari and Brindisi in the twelfth century, but 
not before).! But in the Campania and also (more surprisingly) 
Byzantine Calabria the tai, also a gold coin, had a more or less complete 
monopoly. Tari were also dominant in the area round Benevento in the 
centre of the peninsula, and were beginning to penetrate into the 
Capitanata, the most northern part of Apulia, which had been brought 
under Byzantine rule only relatively recently, in the last two decades of 
the tenth century. This penetration, though only faintly reflected in the 
documentation, which is relatively poor for what was still a pretty thinly 
populated area in the early eleventh century, was made very apparent by 
the coin hoard found at Ordona near Foggia in the 1960s. This hoard, 
probably deposited between 1025 and 1040, contained one Byzantine 
nomisma and 147 tart.” 

The tari, attested on the mainland for the first time in 907, was in 
origin an Islamic quarter-dinar coin, the ruba, minted in Sicily, and 
such coins were circulating widely in continental southern Italy by the 
mid-tenth century. (The name tari— Arabic ‘new — appears to have 
derived from a translation error, perhaps originating with the practice of 
keeping recent coins in mint condition in purses). From the 960s, 
however, tari were minted in Amalfi, and from the early years of the 
eleventh century also at Salerno (the first express documentary reference 
to these latter comes in 1012), and the tari found at Ordona were minted 
at Salerno.3 These tari were gold coins, and in their original form anyway 
of a relatively high gold content, even if the Amalfitan tari in particular 
were progressively debased in the later part of the century.4 To make 
them, gold had to be imported, and since the principal source of gold in 
the early medieval world was sub-Saharan Africa this commodity can 
only have come to southern Italy, like the Islamic tari, in trade from the 
Maghreb (modern Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco), either directly, or via 
Islamic Sicily, and perhaps also from Egypt, to which at least one 
Amalfitan merchant was already sailing by 978 and where in 996 a 


1. Travaini, Monetazione, pp. 5, 9-13. 

2. Ibid., pp. 11, 368. 

3. Cod[ex] Dipl[omaticus] Cavensis, ed. M. Morcaldi et al. (8 vols., Milan/Naples, 1876—93), 
iv.196—7, no. 651: (the lease of a house in the Jewry of Salerno for 7 1/2 tari, moneta salernitana); 
Martin, ‘Economia naturale’, pp. 197—201; Travaini, Monetazione, pp. 14, 19-23, 152-9. On the 
derivation of the name: S. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society. Vol. I: Economic Foundations 
(Berkeley, 1967), p. 237. 

4. Travaini, Monetazione, pp. 159-67. Cf. P. Grierson, ‘La monetazione amalfitana nei secoli XI 
e XII’, in his Later Medieval Numismatics (London, 1979), essay IV, pp. 238-9. 
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number of his compatriots fell victim to an anti-Christian riot.! That 
gold was imported suggests a favourable trade balance, in the sense that 
Islamic gold paid for timber, iron, foodstuffs, and perhaps slaves from 
southern Italy (though Venice was probably a far more significant source 
of these last).2 A bi-metallic flow, of European silver exported to north 
Africa in return for gold, would seem implausible at this early period. 
Certainly we have evidence for such exports from southern Italy only in 
the thirteenth century, and silver was anyway itself in relatively short 
supply in Italy until a generation or so before 1200.3 

Gold was clearly not the only form of wealth that was imported, nor 
was the Islamic world the only source of valuable and negotiable luxury 
products. There was also Byzantium. Amalfitan and Gaetan merchants 
were already present at Constantinople in 944, and the Amalfitans’ role 
in exporting precious textiles from the Empire was attested by Liutprand 
of Cremona in 968.4 Amalfitans had helped to found a Latin monastery 
on Mount Athos c. 985/990 (a future abbot of Montecassino was among 
the first monks),° and in the mid-eleventh century we have evidence for 
Amalfi as a conduit for Greek objets dart into southern Italy. When in 
1065 it was rumoured that the German ruler Henry IV was about to 
follow his father’s and grandfather's precedent and make an expedition 
to southern Italy, Abbot Desiderius of Montecassino went to Amalfi to 
buy twenty expensive silk cloths to use as a bribe to obtain Henry’s 
goodwill and protection for his monastery (which had in the past always 
profited from its relationship with the Western Empire). He also 
acquired a large silver urn for liturgical purposes there, and we are told, 
was given the inspiration for the bronze doors which he ordered from 
Constantinople for his new abbey church by seeing those which had 
already been made for the cathedral at Amalfi.° A contemporary charter 
(from 1058) also refers to gold-painted icons and Greek books being 
imported from Byzantium to Salerno via Amalfi. In addition we know 
that there were Amalfitans in the Holy Land before the First Crusade.” 


1. Cod. Dipl. Cavensis, ii.114, no. 300; C. Cahen, “Un texte peu connu relatif au commerce 
oriental d’Amalfi au Xe siècle, Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, lxxiii (1953-4), 61-6. 
More generally, A. O. Citarella, “The Relations of Amalfi with the Arab World before the Crusades’, 
Speculum, xlii (1967), 299-312. 

2. M. Lombard, The Golden Age of Islam, trans. J. Spencer (Amsterdam, 1975), pp. 172—6, 178-81, 
198. 

3. Porsia, ‘Miniere e minerali’, p. 258; Spufford, Money and its Use, pp. 115-16, 189, 201. 

4. Liudprandi Opera, ed. J. Becker (MGH SRG, Hanover, 1915), pp. 143, 205; P. Skinner, Family 
Power in Southern Italy: The Duchy of Gaeta and its Neighbours, 850-1139 (Cambridge, 1995), 

. 282-7. 
we A. Pertusi, ‘Monasteri e monaci italiani all’Athos nell’alto medioevo’, in Le Millinaire de Mont 
Athos. Etudes et mélanges (2 vols., Chevetogne, 1963), i.222-5; Chron[ica Monasteria] Cas[inensis], 
ed. H. Hoffmann (MGH Scriptores xxxiv, Hanover, 1980), lib. II, c. 22, p. 206. 

6. Chron. Cas. III. 18, p. 385; H. M. Willard, Abbot Desiderius of Montecassino and the Ties 
between Montecassino and Amalfi in the Eleventh Century (Miscellanea Cassinese 37, Montecassino, 
1973), pp. 41-3. 

7. Cod. Dipl. Cavensis, viii.66—8, no. 1270: Amatus, VIII.3, p. 342. CF. J. S. C. Riley-Smith, The 
Knights of St John in Jerusalem and Cyprus, 1050-1310 (London, 1967), pp. 34-7. 
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The trading picture is a complicated one, and there is not space here 
to develop it much further. There are certainly problems. We know, for 
example, that the coastal city of Gaeta, further north on the edge of the 
south Italian region, was also active in trade with the Islamic world from 
the ninth century, yet Gaeta never minted gold coins, and was part of the 
northern Italian monetary zone, with most transactions made in silver 
pennies, and from the early twelfth century in its own copper coinage.! 
So too were the Abruzzi, the mountainous frontier district between the 
south and the kingdom of (northern) Italy, and the most northerly of 
the three Lombard principalities, that of Capua. The Montecassino 
chronicler Leo Marsicanus alleged that the Bishop of Marsia (in the 
Abruzzi) had bribed the citizens of Capua with a hundred pounds in 
pennies of Pavia to help him seize control of the monastery in 996. 
However, it appears that tari were gaining ground at Capua itself by the 
mid-eleventh century, if not in the north of the principality.” 

The monetary picture is therefore complex. But three factors seem 
clear. First, there were significant imports of precious commodities 
through Salerno, and especially Amalfi (though the economies of 
the two cities were interlinked through the presence of numerous 
Amalfitans in Salerno and its surrounding area, and they are anyway 
only about 25 kilometres apart).3 Secondly, the minting of gold coins in 
the Campania was only possible because gold was imported, and this 
came from the Islamic world rather than from Byzantium. Lastly, the 
Norman conquerors took over an area which was growing more 
prosperous, and it was this wealth, as well as a favourable (i.e. fragmented 
and decentralized) political situation, that attracted their cupidity, and 
especially that of the sons of Tancred de Hauteville, who were to conquer 
so much of southern Italy. For, in the words of the Catania chronicler 
Geoffrey Malaterra, ‘the natural and customary inclination of the sons of 
Tancred was always to be greedy for rule, to the very utmost of their 
powers. They were unable to put up with anybody in their vicinity 
holding lands and possessions without being envious and immediately 
seizing these by force. 4 

The scale of the wealth which Robert Guiscard could dispose of as 
Duke of Apulia, and thus ruler or overlord of virtually all of southern 


1. Martin, ‘Economia naturale’, pp. 202-4; Skinner, Family Power, pp. 280-1. In 1123 Duke 
Richard of Gaeta swore not to change the copper follari of the city: Codex Diplomaticus Caietanus 
(2 vols., Montecassino, 1887—92), ii.215—17, no. 301. For Gaetan trade, see also P. Skinner, ‘Politics 
and Piracy: The Duchy of Gaeta in the Twelfth Century’, Journal of Medieval History, xxi (1995), 
307-19. Cf., for the monetary situation in the area further north, P. Toubert, Les Structures du 
Latium médiéval. Le Latium méridional et la Sabine du IXe siècle à la fin du XIIe siècle (2 vols., 
Rome, 1973), i.578—9. 

2. Chron. Cas. II. 16, p. 196; Martin, ‘Economia naturale’, p. 206. 

3. H. Taviani-Carozzi, La Principauté lombarde de Salerne, IXe—XTe siècle (2 vols., Rome, 1991), 
11.800—37. 

4. De Rebus Gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae Comitis et Roberti Guiscardi Ducis fratris eius, 
auctore Gaufredo Malaterra, ed. E. Pontieri (Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, Bologna, 1927-8), lib. II, 
c. 38, p. 48 [henceforth Malaterra]. 
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Italy (the principality of Capua excepted), can be seen from an 
important passage of the contemporary chronicle of Montecassino, 
which details with loving care his and his wife Sichelgaita’s extensive gifts 
to the monastery in cash, other precious commodities, and a number of 


Apulian churches: 


When this same abbot travelled to them [Robert and Sichelgaita] at Reggio, the 
duke gave to him six hundred bizantei, five pallia and one gold altar vessel. On 
another occasion one large pallium and various jewels and pearls in place of 
seven hundred scifati. Then on another occasion at Castrovillari he gave him six 
hundred bizantei, two thousand African tari and thirteen mules, with thirteen 
Saracens and one large carpet. Then when he was ill he sent a thousand scifati 
here.! Then at Gallipoli he sent three hundred bizantei and two thousand tari. 
The first time that he came here (and then went on into the Campagna), he 
deposited twelve pounds of gold and a hundred dbizantei in the chapter house, 
placed three hundred scifati on the altar of St Benedict, gave three pallia and a 
hundred scifati for the construction of the dormitory, a hundred for the 
refectory, forty for the guest-house, twelve pounds of pennies for the infirmary, 
and one hundred michelati for the paintings in the chapter house. When 
he marched against Aquino he sent five hundred bizantei here. When he 
recaptured Bari, he gave twelve pounds of gold to Desiderius. On a following 
occasion, when he marched against the city of Tivoli, he deposited twelve 
pounds of gold in the chapter house, and a hundred scifati and a great pallium 
on the altar. On a third occasion, when he returned from Rome with Pope 
Gregory, he deposited a thousand Amalfitan zari in the chapter house and one 
hundred bizantei on the altar; and as he was leaving he sent here one hundred 
and ninety farganae [blankets?] for the brothers in the dormitory. On another 
occasion he sent a thousand tari here for fish. Then a (further) thousand tari 
and a vessel worth a thousand solidi. Then four hundred Amalfitan solidi. Then 
from Romania he sent a thousand michelati here. Furthermore, when his wife 
was ill she sent forty-five pounds of silver and a pallium to the blessed Benedict. 
Then when she came here after the duke’s death, she placed three hundred 
scifati in the chapter house, and covered all the tables in the refectory with 
tablecloths. On another occasion they gave the blessed Benedict a gold altar 
vessel decorated with jewels, pearls and enamels. [Also] a silk altar covering with 
purple borders, decorated with pearls and enamel work. A purple chasuble with 
a fringe and an eagle of pearls. A tunic of Persian linen embroidered in gold. . . 
[A long list of other precious textiles, candlesticks and silver vessels follows] . . . two 
Arabic lanterns which hang over the choir, and another two lanterns which are 
hung in the ambulatory of the choir for Lent. Then when she came here after 
the duke’s death, she placed five pounds of gold in the chapter house, and gave 
two [more] to the infirmary — one for its expenses and the other to build a 
bath-house. In addition to all these and many other gifts which cannot be 
remembered or enumerated, they gave to the monastery of blessed Benedict the 
monastery of St Peter Imperialis at Taranto with the tithe of the fishery and the 
tithe of its salt pans’. [A list of churches and other property donated follows.|? 


1. For scifati and michelati, see infra, p. 823-4. 
2. Chron. Cas. III.58, pp. 438-9. 
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This list of precious commodities given on a number of different 
occasions is varied. Certainly precious textiles, pallia, figure largely in it, 
most of them probably of silk (though this is only once expressly stated). 
The majority are likely to have been imported, although it is possible 
that some may have been made in Calabria, for about 1050 mulberry 
bushes for silk worms were being cultivated around Reggio in southern 
Calabria (and there is even one isolated reference to such cultivation in 
the Campania in the 1030s).! The gifts also included jewels, what appears 
to be actual bullion, and precious objects: candlesticks, goblets, dishes, 
and lanterns, many of them in silver (most of which have been omitted 
from the extract translated for the sake of brevity). There was even a 
carpet (tappetum). On a number of different occasions, notably after his 
recapture of Bari (1079), and on his expedition to Tivoli (1083), Robert 
gave substantial sums in gold (presumably bullion), as did Sichelgaita 
after his death. The duchess also gave forty-five pounds of silver during 
some otherwise unknown illness. 

It has been calculated that Robert’s gifts to Montecassino in gold 
alone amounted to about 149 lbs., equivalent to about eighteen times the 
annual census that he had pledged himself to pay to the papacy in 
recognition of its overlordship in 1059.2 But while his gifts included 
substantial donations of both gold and silver in an apparently unminted 
form, Guiscard and his wife also gave, on some dozen different 
occasions, considerable sums in actual cash. The types of coin listed 
show us very clearly the different sorts of currency then available in 
southern Italy. There are scifati: full-size (‘standard’) Byzantine nomisma, 
known in the Empire itself as histamena, but in southern Italy named 
after the characteristic borders (scifae) along their edges. The bizantei 
also listed, and implicitly contrasted with the scifati, may perhaps have 
been the lighter-weight and smaller size nomisma, known in the empire 
as tetartera, which were first issued by the Emperor Nikephoros Phokas 
(963—9).2 These were physically very different from the ‘standard’ 
histamena: ‘thick dumpy coins instead of broad thin ones’.4 Robert’s first 
visit to Montecassino came before his expedition into the Roman 
Campagna in 1076 (and while he was still under excommunication from 
Pope Gregory VII — not that this seems to have worried the monks), and 


=+ A. Guillou, ‘Production and Profits in the Byzantine Province of Italy (Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries): An Expanding Society’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxviii (1974), 91-109. However, Dr 
Anna Muthesius informs me that Guillou’s estimate of the scale of silk production is exaggerated, 
and Calabrian silk was not necessarily of very high quality. Campania: Le Più antiche carte di S. 
Modesto di Benevento (secoli VIII-XIII), ed. F. Bartoloni (Rome, 1950), pp. 17—21, no. 6. 

2. Von Falkenhausen ‘Aspetti storico-economici dell’eta di Roberto Guiscardo’, p. 132. 

3. P. Grierson, ‘Nummi scyphati. The Story of a Misunderstanding’, Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. 
VIL.xi (1971), 253-60. For use of the term, see e.g. Cod. Dipl. Cavensis vi.267-8 no. 1012 (1044): sale 
of property at Lucera for 15 gold solidi constantiniani boni scifati. 

4. P. Grierson, “Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 498—c.1090’, Settimane di studio 
del centro italiano di studi sull'alto medioevo, viii: Moneta e scambi nell’alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1961), 
421. 
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the Chronicles account of his generosity is confirmed by Amatus.! 
Among the other donations mentioned in this context, Robert gave 
twelve pounds of silver pennies (presumably minted in northern Italy) to 
the infirmary, and a hundred michelati for the decoration of the chapter 
house. These michelati, which appear in a number of other south Italian 
sources, might possibly have been coins issued under the Byzantine 
Emperor Michael IV (1035—41), at a time when the gold content of the 
nomisma was still (very nearly) at its traditionally high level, before the 
commencement of the cycle of devaluation begun in earnest under 
Constantine IX Monomarchos (1042-55); in other words, coins whose 
intrinsic worth made them more valuable than current coinage. But 
while coins of previous emperors were still legal tender in Byzantium, it 
appears to have been the usual practice for treasury receipts to have been 
reminted at each accession (and to secure an effective debasement as 
occurred in the eleventh century this would have to have been the case). 
Hence coins of an emperor dead more than thirty years earlier are 
unlikely to have been much in circulation, even in a peripheral region 
such as southern Italy, and it is far more probable therefore that these 
michelati were rather the very debased nomisma of the emperor then 
ruling, Michael VII Ducas (1071-8), which is what most modern 
commentators have taken them to be. Furthermore the thousand 
michelati which Guiscard sent from the empire (Romania), either 
during his first expedition of 1081-2 or shortly before his death on 
the island of Cephalonia in 1085, must surely have been coins of recent 
issue which were still current within the Empire. These nomisma of 
Michael VII had only about half the gold content (c. twelve carats in 
fineness) of those issued little more than a generation earlier.? Confir- 
mation of this latter hypothesis comes in a Bari charter of 1089, when a 
debt of forty solidi romanati (presumably the older, higher-gold content 
histamena, but possibly taken as a unit of account) was repaid by eighty 
michelati.> 

Perhaps the most interesting reference to coins in this list is the ‘four 
hundred Amalfitan solidi’, given at some unspecified period (one should 
note that the list of donations is not in any strict chronological order). 
What were these? We do not know of any solidi/nomisma actually 


1. Amatus, VIII.22, pp. 361-2: “The duke saw the church adorned with textiles and with his gifts, 
and then he gave other textiles with which the altars were covered. Then he entered the chapter 
house to speak with the brothers, and humbly and gently he gave them much gold, because the 
brothers prayed to God that He pardon their sins’. 

2. P. Grierson, ‘The Debasement of the Bezant in the Eleventh Century’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, xlvii (1954), 379-94, and ‘Notes on the Fineness of the Byzantine solidus’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, liv (1961), 92-7. Cf. for brief summaries, id., ‘Coinage and Money in the Byzantine 
Empire’, pp. 417-18, and id., Byzantine Coins (London, 1982), pp. 196-8. 

3. Codfice] Dipl[omatico] Barese. Vol. V: Le Pergamene di S. Nicola di Bari. Periodo normanno 
(1075-1194), ed. F. Nitti di Vito (Bari, 1902), pp. 20-1, no. 10. The original contract had specified 
a repayment of 120 michelati, but this sum seems to have included a substantial component as 
interest, and the lender was eventually satisfied with 80 michelati in full payment. 
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minted at Amalfi. In Campanian charters sums expressed in solidi were 
almost always actually paid in lower-denomination tari — the solidus was 
simply a money of account.! But since the author of this section of the 
chronicle lists other gifts of tari as such, can we be altogether certain that 
this was the case here? Was it possible that in fact these were dinars, from 
Sicily, and that calling them ‘Amalfitan solidi’ reflected the fact that 
Amalfitan coins were copies of Arabic ones, retaining kufic inscriptions, 
and that dinars (known in Latin charters as solidi mancosi) did on 
occasion appear in southern Italy, through the medium of Amalfitan 
traders?? 

One would not wish to be too dogmatic about this interpretation. 
But it does raise a most important question. How did Robert 
Guiscard obtain such substantial amounts of wealth as those given to 
Montecassino? In at least some cases what the abbey was given was 
clearly booty — the direct profit of a successful conqueror. Money or 
commodities derived from Sicily are the obvious example: notably the 
‘two thousand African tari’, thirteen Saracens, and presumably the 
thirteen mules and the carpet, given to Desiderius at Castrovillari in 
Calabria. We do not know enough about Guiscard’s itinerary, nor about 
that of Desiderius, to be certain of the date of this donation, although 
Guiscard successfully besieged Castrovillari during a rebellion in 1075/6, 
during which time Abbot Desiderius was the mainspring of negotiations 
designed to bring peace between the quarrelling Normans of the south. 
Alternatively, and perhaps more probably, this gift may have been made 
at an earlier time, soon after one of the relatively few forays Robert made 
to the island of Sicily, either in the early to mid—106os, or in 1072 
following the capture of Palermo, after which he never went to the island 
again. Other commodities derived from Sicily must have included the 
‘Arabic lanterns which hang over the choir’ and the ‘Persian linen’ 
tunic — this last, despite its description, probably made on the island, to 
which we know flax was imported from Egypt before the Norman 
conquest. Some of the silk textiles may also have come from Sicily: they 
were certainly woven there under Islamic rule.4 Such things were most 
likely part of the spoils of war. But, in addition, the booty which we 
know to have been acquired in Sicily included substantial sums of coin. 
Amatus of Montecassino wrote of the massacre of a Muslim caid (a 
military commander or official) and his escort who were bringing money 


1. E.g., among many other examples, Cod. Dipl. Cavensis, vi.98—9, no. 937 (1039), purchase of 
property at Metiliano for ‘seven gold solidi and one tari, four tari per solidus’: Codex Diplomaticus 
Cavensis, x, ed. S. Leone and G. Vitolo (Badia di Cava, 1990), pp. 253-6, no. 104 (Nov. 1078), the 
abbey of Cava bought a piece of land for 60 solidi in tari of Amalfi (each solidus of 4 tari: [Archivio 
della badia di S. Trinità di] Cava, Arca xviii. 101 (Apr. 1104), the abbey paid 200 solidi in tari of 
Salerno to the executors of a recently deceased benefactor to fulfil the terms of his will. 

2. Martin, ‘Economia naturale’, pp. 197-9. 

3. Amatus, V1I.18, 21, pp. 311-12; cf. Chron. Cas. III.45, pp. 422-4. For the date, F. Chalandon, 
La Domination normande en Italie et en Sicile (2 vols., Paris, 1907), i.240-I. 

4. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, i.102, 226. 
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from Palermo for the garrison of Messina in 1061— and, perhaps 
significantly, mentioned not just the capture of this money but of mules 
as well (though presumably this was not the only occasion that such 
animals fell into Norman hands).! He also described how Guiscard was 
bought off at the conclusion of this campaign: 


Caids came from every part with arms outstretched and heads bowed, bearing 
gifts and swearing peace with the duke, and subjecting their towns to him. And 
the Emir of Palermo . . . sent an embassy to Robert with various presents: silks 
covered with Spanish work, linen cloths, vessels of gold and silver, mules 
adorned with royal bridles and saddles chased with gold, and (following the 


Saracen custom) eleven sacks in which there were eighty thousand tari.? 


Similarly, Leo Marsicanus described Robert returning after the capture 
of Palermo with Muslim hostages and ‘a huge quantity of treasure’.? 
Other forms of booty could be converted into cash, as when the Muslim 
prisoners taken at his brother Count Roger’s great victory at Cerami in 
1063 were sold into slavery ‘for a huge sum of money’.4 The use of at least 
some of the booty captured from the infidel to endow a church was not 
unusual either. Malaterra described how Count Roger devoted his share 
of the booty captured in his first raid on the island in 1060 to rebuilding 
a church near Reggio which had recently been destroyed.> But the 
presentation by the Norman leaders of ‘exotic’ booty, such as Arabic 
lanterns and Saracen prisoners, also served purposes of prestige (or 
‘public relations’), ‘ostentatious display and boasting . .. proclaiming 
their lordship visibly for the eyes of their followers’.© Not only did they 
advertise the scale of their victories, but they also emphasized their 
contribution to the holy war against Islam, an important claim to status 
and respectability by men but recently arrived in the region, who had 
often begun their careers there as mercenaries and sometimes (like 
Guiscard himself) as little more than freebooters. So after his triumph at 
Cerami Roger sent four captured camels to Pope Alexander II in Rome. 
Furthermore, this last gift also reflected the enfeoffment of Guiscard 
with the island of Sicily by Alexander II’s predecessor, Nicholas II, in 
1059, for the presentation of such spoils of victory had long been a mark 
of respect to one’s overlord and recognition of his superior status.” 
Booty certainly played its part in the enrichment of the Normans and 
in the transfer (and liquidity) of cash on the mainland as well. There are 


1. Amatus, V.16, p. 236. 

2. Amatus, V.23—4, pp. 243-4. 

3. Chron. Cas. III.15, p. 378. 

4. Malaterra, 11.33, p. 44. 

s. Malaterra, II.6-7, p. 31. 

6. K. Leyser, ‘Early Medieval Warfare’, in his Communications and Power in Medieval Europe: 
The Carolingian and Ottonian Centuries (London, 1994), p. 35. 

7. Malaterra, 11.33, pp. 44-5. Le Liber Censuum de l’Eglise romaine, ed. P. Fabre and L. Duchesne 
(3 vols., Paris 1889-1952), i.421-2. Cf. T. Reuter, ‘Plunder and Tribute in the Carolingian Empire’, 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., xxxv (1985), 85. 
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frequent references by the chroniclers to this, especially in the earlier 
stages of the Normans’ operations. Thus, in one of the most famous 
incidents of his time as a robber warlord in Calabria, Guiscard 
kidnapped the governor (or according to some sources merely a wealthy 
inhabitant) of Bisignano and forced him to disgorge a ransom; according 
to Malaterra ‘an incredible sum of money’, which Amatus specified as 
‘twenty thousand gold so/idi’.1 Such monies were then redistributed to 
pay followers. Somewhat later in his career, as the overall leader of the 
Normans in northern Calabria in the 1050s, Guiscard was careful to 
ensure equal distribution of booty among his men: ‘cherishing each of 
them equally and himself being cherished by all’.2 Malaterra recorded 
how soon after his arrival in Italy Count Roger robbed some Amalfitan 
merchants and from the stolen money enlisted a following of a hundred 
knights. Later on, as the ruler of southern Italy, Guiscard could enjoy a 
set share of the spoils of victory. Thus after his defeat of Alexius 
Comnenus outside Durazzo in 1081, the Emperor’s tent and personal 
baggage were reserved to the Duke although the other booty simply 
became the property of the first person who could seize it.4 

Tribute from subject towns and localities was also a significant source 
of income. The first sign of the anti-Norman revolt in Calabria in 1058 
was when a number of towns ‘refused to pay the tribute and service they 
had sworn to give’. When Guiscard besieged Troia in Northern Apulia 
in 1060 the citizens tried to buy him off with promises of ‘all the 
customary tribute and to add to this gold and horses from Greece’, but 
to no avail.° And in 1061 the Greek Christians of the Val Demone ‘gave 
him [Guiscard] tribute in gold and an abundance of foodstuffs’.” 
Similarly, when the citizens of Aquino rebelled against the other main 
Norman leader in the peninsula, Richard I of Capua, in the early 1070s 
and seized the town’s citadel, they tried to appease the angry prince by 
promising that they would continue to pay ‘the annual tribute which was 
customary .8 

There were, too, the profits from diplomacy. In particular the 
negotiations for the marriage between Guiscard’s daughter and 
Constantine Ducas in 1075-6 brought the Duke a substantial sum in 


1. Malaterra, 1.17, pp. 17-18. Amatus, III.10, pp. 122-3. For discussion of this episode, G. A. 
Loud, ‘Anna Komnena and her Sources for the Normans of Southern Italy’, in Church and 
Chronicle in the Middle Ages: Essays Presented to John Taylor, ed. 1. N. Wood and G. A. Loud 
(London, 1991), pp. 54-6. 

2. Will. Apulia, II, lines 311-13, p. 148. 

3. Malaterra, 1.26, pp. 20-1. 

4. Malaterra, III.27, p. 74. For the wider significance of this, W. G. Zajac, ‘Captured Property on 
the First Crusade’, in The First Crusade: Origin and Impact, ed. J. Phillips (Manchester, 1997), 
PP- 157-9. 

5- Malaterra, 1.28, pp. 20-1. 

6. Amatus, V.6, p. 228. For the dating, Chalandon, Domination normande, i.176. Tribute from 
Troia was also particularly mentioned by Will. Apulia, II, line 294, p. 148 (c. 1057). 

7. Amatus, V.25, p. 244. 

8. Amatus, V1.27, pp. 288-9. 
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presents and annuities, from the Byzantine point of view — or probably 
more accurately ‘protection money’ to buy off his hostility. Amatus 
indeed bluntly described it as ‘tribute’. This payment was quite probably 
the source of the various Byzantine monies given to Montecassino in 
1076. (The abbey profited directly from the Emperor too, for in April 
1076 he granted Desiderius a very generous annual solemnion, perhaps as 
a reward for his role as an intermediary in these negotiations). But 
Guiscard gained a great deal more than the sums which he gave the 
monks: the palace dignities granted to him by Michael VII carried 
annual fees which may have amounted to as much as 200 lbs. of gold, 
although such payments must have ceased once Michael was deposed in 
March 1078.! Similarly Gisulf II of Salerno on several occasions paid out 
substantial sums to buy off Norman attacks on his principality, gifts 
which in his father’s day may have been subsidies to allies or dependents, 
but which after 1052 became simply tribute—or ‘south Italian 
Danegeld’. Thus about 1055 Count Humphrey, Guiscard’s elder brother, 
‘came and asked [Gisulf] for the gift which he was accustomed to have’, 
and in 1058, shortly before Guiscard married his sister, Gisulf ‘swore to 
have friendship with him, and each year he promised to pay him a 
quantity of money’.? 

Of course, as ruler of southern Italy Guiscard also had access to more 
‘normal’ sources of income; rents and customary payments from ducal 
lands and their inhabitants; tolls, market dues and judicial profits from 
those towns in his direct possession; and the customary dues owed from 
affidati, men of servile status in these towns, of whom there were quite a 
number in Bari, for example, and from Jews.? It is worth noting too just 
how many of the more important towns of Apulia were held directly by 
Guiscard, especially in his later years: Melfi and Venosa which had 
previously been held by his elder brothers; Acerenza, Otranto, Gallipoli 
and Troia, all gained in the 1060s; Bari and Brindisi, held from 1071; 
Trani and Giovinazzo, after their confiscation in 1073; and Taranto after 
1080.4 In addition he ruled over Amalfi from 1073 onwards, and 
conquered Salerno in 1076. There was also what he could derive from his 
right of overlordship over his vassals, although his attempt to exact an aid 
on his daughter’s marriage in 1078 was unpopular and played a major 
part in causing what was perhaps the most serious of the several revolts 


1. Amatus, VII.26, pp. 318-20; Chron. Cas. III.39, pp. 415-16. H. Bibicou, “Une page d’histoire 
diplomatique de Byzance au XIe siècle: Michel VII Doukas, Robert Guiscard et la pension des 
dignitaires’, Byzantion, xxix/xxx (1959-60), 43-75, esp. 73-4. 

2. Amatus, III.45, p. 161, IV.19, p. 196. Cf. ibid, IV.2, 9, 15, pp. 182, 188, 193, for other instances. 

3. Duchess Sichelgaita and Roger Borsa granted the Jews and affidati of Bari to the archbishop in 
1086: Recueil des actes des ducs normands d'Italie [1046-1127]. Vol. I: Les Premiers ducs (1046-1087). 
pp. 169-72, nos. 46-7; though Roger’s half-brother Bohemond appears to have retained rights over 
some affidati as lord of Bari in the 1090s: Cod. Dipl. Barese, v.34—6, no. 18 (1094). 

4. W. Jahn, Untersuchungen zur normannischer Herrschaft in Süditalien (1040-1100) (Frankfurt, 


1989), pp. 155-7. 
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which he faced from his Norman lords during his reign. Certainly it 
seems to have taken him longer than any other to suppress. ! 

We need not labour such details further. What is germane here is that 
much of this income, whether from booty, tribute, diplomatic ’presents’ 
or from rents and dues from ducal property, was in cash. There was a 
highly monetarized economy in eleventh-century southern Italy. Hence 
the substantial sums in ready cash, and not just valuables, bullion or 
textiles, that Robert Guiscard could afford to bestow on a favoured 
monastery like Montecassino. It may also be significant that his gifts to 
that abbey of churches and immovable property, and also similar 
donations to the abbey of Cava outside Salerno, and to Salerno 
cathedral, came relatively late in his reign. Indeed Malaterra recorded 
that earlier on, in the 1060s, Robert, ‘while generous with money, was 
stingy in giving out the smallest portion of land’.2 By the late 
1070s — after the conquest of Bari and the principality of Salerno, 
holding Palermo and half of Messina (even if the rest of Sicily was in 
Count Roger’s hands), and having confiscated several important towns 
in Apulia from rebellious vassals — Guiscard could afford to be more 
generous, both in endowing loyal supporters such as his nephew Richard 
the Seneschal (which he did only in 1080), and in donating property to 
churches. But even earlier on he could still be generous with money, and 
thus clearly had money to give. 

The picture of a very largely monetarized economy is backed up by 
the more general charter evidence from southern Italy. This raises a very 
important comparison. In a well-known essay, albeit one now forty years 
old, the late David Herlihy pointed out how many sales and other 
transactions in the quickening land market of northern Italy still, up to 
c. 1140, involved not payments in coin but in bullion, precious vessels or 
other non-monetary forms of wealth. Herlihy indeed estimated that as 
many as 40 per cent of such transactions were of this type.4 This would 
suggest that up to the twelfth century the economy of the Mezzogiorno 
was in fact more monetarized and ‘advanced’ than that of the north. 
More recently Herlihy’s conclusions have been challenged: for example, 
by Gabriella Garzella, who in her examination of the abundant 
documentation of the Pisa region in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
has suggested that the function of such transfers of valuables was 
essentially legal and symbolic, not as part of the purchase price. They 
were a continuation in fact, if not always in name, of the /aunegilt, the 


1. Will. Apulia, III, lines 498—527, pp. 190-3: Jahn, Untersuchungen, pp. 117-20. 

2. Malaterra, 1.21, p. 36. 

3. Richard’s lordship was first recorded in May 1081: H. Houben, Die Abtei Venosa und das 
Ménchtum im normannisch-staufischen Süditalien (Tübingen, 1995), pp. 269-70; Jahn, Unter- 
suchungen, pp. 120-1. More generally, E. Cuozzo, ‘La Contea normanna di Mottola e Castellaneta’, 
Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, cx (1992), 7—46. 

= D. Herlihy, “Treasure Hoards in the Italian Economy, 960-1139’, Economic History Review, x 
(1957-8), I-14. 
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symbolic counter-gift necessary for transactions, even when they were 
genuine donations, in Lombard law.! However, Garzella does admit that 
this type of transfer was still the product of a society where cash was in 
short supply (often indeed the commodity handed over was a pledge 
guaranteeing a promise to pay later), and its incidence declined 
dramatically precisely when the commune of Pisa began to mint its own 
coinage and the amount of money in circulation therefore increased. 
(One might add that this expansion of the coinage was made possible by 
the discovery of hitherto unknown silver deposits in Tuscany about 1160, 
which led to an extraordinary expansion in the number of northern 
mints and in the money supply). Furthermore, while Lombard law made 
the counter-gift mandatory in transactions between lay people, it was 
not in fact obligatory when a laymen made a gift to a church — and most 
of the transactions which Garzella examined at Pisa involved churches.” 
We cannot therefore be certain that all these payments were just 
symbolic, and hence the difference implied between the economies of 
northern and southern Italy at the time of the Norman conquest may 
still be valid. 

Admittedly there are some examples of similar non-cash payments in 
eleventh-century southern Italy, and, whatever may have been the case 
with such transactions at Pisa, these were for the most part genuine and 
undoubted sales, even if sometimes disguised by use of the /aunegilt 
(‘counter-gift’) terminology. Thus in 1104 a piece of land in the plain 
south of Salerno was ‘given’ by one layman to another for a launegilt of 
an ox, worth eighty tari. Notwithstanding the overt phraseology, this 
was a sale, for the counter-gift was too valuable to be purely symbolic. 
What is also striking about this document is that, despite the express 
citation of ‘the decree of the Lombard kings about a counter-gift’, the 
vendor was a high-ranking Norman, Robert, lord of Eboli, one of the 
most important barons of the Principality of Salerno.’ 

However, non-monetary transactions like this one were unusual in 
southern Italy, and a significant proportion of such cases came from the 
relatively underdeveloped area of the Capitanata in northern Apulia, 
which was really opened up for cultivation and settlement on any scale 
only in the century after 1080. In such a marginal region one might 
expect some substitutions for cash payments, as in 1043 when a 
representative of the monastery of Tremiti purchased a small piece of 


1. G. Garzella, ‘La “Moneta sostitutiva” nei documenti pisani dei secoli XI e XII: un problema 
risolto’, in G. Garzella, M. L. Ceccarelli Lemut and B. Casini, Studi sugli strumenti di scambio a Pisa 
nel medioevo (Pisa, 1979), pp. 5-45. Toubert, Les Structures du Latium médiéval, i.602-8, has also 
been sceptical about Herlihy’s conclusions, at least with regard to the region around Rome, though 
here he suggests that monetary transactions were the norm. 

2. Garzella, La “Moneta sostitutiva”, pp. 40-1; Spufford, Money and its Use, p. 189; K. F. Drew, 
The Lombard Laws (Philadelphia, 1973), p. 175. 

3. ‘Recepi ego iamdictus robbertus a te predictu grifo bovem uno bonum valiente tarenos 
optuaginta in omni deliberatione sicut in launegilt de dono in longobardorum regum edictum 
iussum est’: Archivio della badia di S. Trinità di Cava, Arm. Mag. D.s5o. 
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land near Devia in return for a cow worth 3 miliaresia.! This particular 
example may have resulted from a particular shortage of these lower 
denomination silver miliaresia, minted in only relatively small numbers 
in the Byzantine Empire and of which only a very few have been found 
from Byzantine Italy.2 But such transactions in this region could also 
involve substitutions for sums of considerably greater value. Hence in 
1064 the Archbishop of Siponto purchased a third share in a saltpan from 
the Tremiti monastery in exchange for a tunic worth twenty solidi and an 
icon valued at thirty solidi.3 Indeed, in the more remote inland part of 
the Capitanata such substitution payments were by no means unknown 
even in the second half of the twelfth century. Thus in March 1167 the 
monastery of St Sophia, Benevento, bought a piece of land at Fiorentino 
in return for a warhorse, a one-year-old riding horse and six ounces of 
gold. Yet almost all the examples of this practice which can be found 
from this later period come, like this one, from a very restricted area of 
the two dioceses of Fiorentino and Dragonara.4 Even within the 
Capitanata, therefore, they were the exceptions which proved the rule. 
By far the greater number of such transactions elsewhere in southern 
Italy, both before and after the Norman conquest, involved real 
money —‘actual coin of the realm’ —and it was not unusual for a 
launegilt itself in fact to be a sum of money (and thus a disguised sale).° 


How then did the Norman conquest change the use of money in 
southern Italy? The answer to this question depends on where you look, 
for the economy and society of southern Italy was extremely regionalized 
(even perhaps localized). In the Campania, one might suggest, relatively 
little — certainly as viewed by a social historian rather than a numisma- 
tist. The coinage remained much the same, even if new issues were made 
and new moneyers active. But tari continued to be issued, and to be the 
dominant coinage (as indeed was also the case in Sicily, though Sicilian 
tari were heavier and of greater purity than those of the mainland). The 
Amalfitan mint was only finally closed down by Frederick II in 1222.6 
The reduction of the gold content in the Amalfitan tari may already have 
taken place before the Normans took over the city in 1073, and thereafter 
neither the weight of the coins nor their fineness seem to have varied very 


1. Codice diplomatico del monastero benedettino di S. Maria di Tremiti, ro0s—1237, ed. A. Petrucci 
(3 vols., Fonti per la storia d'Italia, Rome, 1960), ii.101—4, no. 32. 

2. Grierson, Byzantine Coins, p. 201; Martin; ‘Economia naturale’, p. 213. 

3. Cod. dipl. Tremiti, 1i.227-31, no. 76, with further details from ibid., ii.235—9, no. 79. 

4. Benevento, Museo del Sannio, Fondo S. Sofia, vol. 36, no. 13: J.-M. Martin, La Pouille du VIe 
au XIe siècle (Paris, 1993), pp. 474-7. 

5. E.g. A. Pratesi, ‘ “Chartae rescriptae” del secolo XI provenienti da Ariano Irpino’, Bullettino 
del istituto storico italiano per il medio evo, lxviii (1956), 200—2, no. 4 (1063), a ‘gift’ in return for a 
launegilt of a cloak, ten tari in silver pennies, and four pence. Cf. Taviani-Carozzi, Principauté 
lombarde de Salerne, p. 785, for similar cases. 

6. Ryccardi de Sancto Germano Notarii Chronica, ed. C. A. Garufi (Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
Bologna, 1935), p. 103. 
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much, right through to the end of the twelfth century (remaining at 
c.0.88 gr. and just over 38 per cent gold respectively). At Salerno the 
debasement of the coinage began under Gisulf II. Though that may have 
been partly a result of Norman pressure and the siphoning off of 
Salernitan wealth in tribute, it may also reflect a general depreciation of 
Mediterranean gold coinage in the third quarter of the eleventh century. 
But again, after the Norman conquest Salernitan tari remained at a 
pretty steady level of fineness (slightly more than 32 per cent gold), 
despite a temporary suspension of minting in the early twelfth century. ' 
The issue of lower denomination copper coins also began under Gisulf, 
and although designs and inscriptions may have changed with the 
conquest of the city of Guiscard in 1077 (one may note the series with 
victoria upon them to mark his success), this hardly seems a significant 
innovation compared with the introduction of copper coinage in the 
first place. The chronicler Amatus, who hated Gisulf, naturally 
denounced his new currency as further proof of the prince’s innate 
wickedness, but we can hardly take his libels as proof of anything other 
than prejudice.” 

In Apulia the consequences for the coinage of the Norman takeover 
were much more marked, above all in the gradual disappearance of 
Byzantine nomismata and the advance of silver coinage from northern 
Italy. One among a number of examples comes in a (openly usurious) 
transaction from Bari in December 1104, in which a loan in sheet or plate 
silver (argentum de platta), was made to two foreigners, one from Rome 
and the other from Toulouse (presumably merchants). It was to be 
repaid in the next August with interest (labor) in pennies of Lucca.3 
Elsewhere, especially in the Capitanata and at Benevento, denari of 
Pavia, papienses, sometimes described as ‘pennies of Otto and Henry’, 
became common in the early twelfth century, as did references to the 
romanatus or trentana, a nominal solidus of account comprising thirty 
pence. Jean-Marie Martin has suggested that in Apulia proper the 
circulation of copper coins became increasingly significant as the 
severing of the political link with Byzantium led, albeit not quite 
immediately, to the disappearance of the Byzantine coinage, and 
especially of the gold nomismata. (Martin suggests that the copper 


1. Travaini, Monetazione, pp. 157-86, esp. the table on p. 185. 

2. Amatus, IV.39, pp. 211-12: P. Grierson, “The Salernitan Coinage of Gisulf II (1052-77) and 
Robert Guiscard (1077-85)’, Papers of the British School at Rome, xxiv (1956), 37-59 (reprinted in his 
Later Medieval Numismatics). Not all scholars have accepted Grierson’s conclusions: e.g. R. 
Capelli, Studio sulle monete della zecca di Salerno (Rome, 1972), but they are supported by Travaini, 
Monetazione, pp. 238-57. 

3. Cod. dipl. barese v.66—7, no. 38. 

4. Early examples from Benevento: sales to the church of SS. Philip and James, in 1102 for 17 
trentana and 15 pence of Otto and Henry, 1103 for 17 trentana of pennies of Otto and Henry, and 
1106 for 30 pence of Otto and Henry: Codice diplomatico verginiano, ed. P. M. Tropeano (10 vols., 
Montevergine, 1977-86), ii.21-5, no. 106; 39—43, no. 108; 68-70, no. 116. More generally, Martin, 
La Pouille du VIe au XIIe siècle, pp. 458-60; Travaini, Monetazione, p. 270 n. 108. 
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coinage which circulated in early twelfth-century Apulia was struck in 
southern Italy, but not in Apulia itself — a conclusion which specialist 
numismatists would seem to confirm).! Martin has also advanced the 
suggestion that there was in the Norman period something of a shortage 
of coin, and that transactions such as the 1104 loan from Bari are 
symptoms of this. One can of course note that the principal in this loan 
was in silver plate, not coin, and the loan was not in fact paid back at the 
term specified, the feast of the Assumption 1105, but was still outstand- 
ing in May 1108, when fresh repayment terms were scheduled. None the 
less it seems slightly puzzling to see a world in which loans and interest 
payments were becoming common, as they were in early twelfth-century 
Apulia, in which external trade, especially with Venice, was growing, and 
in which olive cultivation was developing on a large-scale commercial 
basis, which it was in the vicinity of Bari and Molfetta, as in consequence 
suffering from a serious cash shortage, even if the monetary situation in 
Apulia remained volatile until the later twelfth century.? 

Elsewhere the picture was very different, although there were also 
monetary changes in other areas. In the Benevento region silver denarii 
seem to have largely, though never completely, replaced tari, and 
payments which were nominally in tari might sometimes actually be 
made in pennies.? But this did not occur in the Campania proper, where 
the tari remained dominant, except in the more northerly part of the 
principality of Capua where the silver penny was, as we have seen, 
already in use even before the Norman conquest. Nor does there appear 
to have been any shortage of cash in the Campania. In particular some of 
the more important monasteries appear to have had considerable 
disposable surpluses of coin. This enabled them to make property 
purchases, often on a large scale. Desiderius of Montecassino, for 
example, paid Prince Richard I of Capua three hundred Byzantine 


nomismata as part of an exchange of castella (fortified villages, not 


1. Martin, La Pouille du VIe au XIIe siècle, pp. 455-8; Travaini, Monetazione, pp. 235-94. 

2. Abulafia, The Two Italies, pp. 76-9; Martin, “Economia naturale’, pp. 208-19, esp. 209-10; 
id., La Pouille du Vle au XIIe siècle, pp. 362-6, 470-85, and for monetary changes in 
twelfth-century Apulia, ibid., pp. 460-9; Travaini, Monetazione, pp. 216-17, 268-71, 295-9. Such 
changes can be illustrated in a series of transactions at Trani: a sale in 1130 for 36 scifati (one of the 
last examples of such use); the repayment of a loan in 1138 of 7 solidi, each of 104 ramesini (copper 
coins of Salerno); a will in 1138 making various bequests in sums calculated in miliaresia but payable 
in ramesini, 24 to each miliaresion; the sale of a burial plot in 1142 for ‘one good royal solidus’ (a 
money of account); the repayment of a debt in 1156 of 32 solidi, each of 13 ducats (the new royal silver 
coinage); and a census owing from a church in 1168 payable in pennies of Provins: Le Carte che si 
conservano nell'archivio del capitolo metropolitano della città di Trani dal IX secolo fino all'anno 
1266, ed. A. Prologo (Barletta, 1877), pp. 79-80, no. 32; 88-95, nos. 35-6; 99-100, no. 40; 107, 
no. 45; 129-30, no. 58. 

3. Thus in 1143 payment of a debt to the abbey of St. Sophia, Benevento, was to be of ‘20 tari of 
good pennies’: Benevento, Museo del Sannio, Fondo S. Sofia, vol. 36, no. 9. But, as late as 1192 the 
annual census for a church at Ariano, 25 km east of Benevento was 11 tari of Salerno: Biblioteca 
apostolica vaticano, Codice vaticano latino 13491 [actually a folder of charters], document no. 22. 
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castles) in 1065.1 A couple of years later he pledged that the abbey would, 
if the Count of Aquino so wished, buy out his claims over some of the 
inhabitants of another castellum for fifty pounds in pennies. Some years 
later, in the early 1080s, Desiderius bought out the claims of another 
family to the castellum of Sarracenisco for what seems like a bargain: two 
hundred solidi in denari of Pavia.2 His successor as abbot, Oderisius I 
(1087-1105), continued such expenditure. Twenty-five pounds (of what 
actual coin is unspecified) were paid to a Norman, Richard of Aquila, in 
return for a number of churches in April 1091. Later in the same year the 
claims of the former Lombard Count of Prezenzano to two castella and 
a church which the abbey had earlier been given by the princes of Capua 
were bought off with ninety-six pounds, and early in 1092 the Norman 
Count of Boiano was paid one hundred pounds (probably actually in 
tari) for a castellum and a monastery in Molise.’ Soon afterwards Abbot 
Oderisius gave Count Atenulf of Aquino a gift of one hundred pounds, 
and a loan of a further hundred. Later, in 1125 Abbot Oderisius II bribed 
the Prince of Capua with three hundred pounds to confirm the abbey’s 
possession of another disputed castellum, and gave the Counts of Fondi, 
who were among the monastery’s staunchest local allies, another 
part gift, part loan, of one hundred pounds. We cannot be certain in 
what form these payments were made, but the phraseology of the 
Montecassino chronicle would seem to imply that they were in cash, 
though the monks did not insist on coin being returned, for the loan to 
the Counts of Fondi was to be repaid, within a year, ‘in gold, silver, silk 
cloths, or other things which it was proper for monks to receive’ .4 

The abbey of Holy Trinity, Cava, also made significant property 
purchases. Thus in two transactions in 1106 and 1110 the abbey paid out 
2600 scifati to Guiscard’s son, Duke Roger of Apulia, for a village in 
Apulia and the castellum of S. Adiutore (not far from the monastery 
itself); while in 1117 a further 1500 solidi (i.e. 6000 tari) were paid to his 
son Duke William for port and market rights. Similarly, in 1110 Cava 
paid 1800 solidi to a noble of Lombard descent, Guaimar, lord of 
Giffone.> But with Cava, from which more extensive documentation has 
survived than from any other medieval south Italian church, we can see 
a much more interesting scenario than just that revealed by a few 
high-profile transactions with the local rulers or important aristocrats. 


1. E. Gattula, Accessiones ad Historiam Abbatiae Casinensis (Venice, 1734), pp. 165-6; Chron. 
Cas. III. 16, p. 380. 

2. Chron. Cas. III.16, 52, pp. 380, 434. 

3. Gattula, Accessiones, pp. 206-7; Codex Diplomaticus Caietanus, ii.143-5, no. 263; Chron. Cas. 
IV.12, p. 481. Of the three charters, only that of the Count of Boiano mentions payment (in tari); 
otherwise our information is derived from the Chronicle. 

4. Chron. Cas. 1V.14, 82, 84, pp. 483, 546-7. Once again, the Prince’s charter conveying the 
castellum does not mention the payment: Codex Diplomaticus Caietanus. 11.223—6, no. 306. 

5. Annales Cavenses, ad. an. 1106, 1110, MGH Scriptores, iii.191; Normannische Herzogs- und 
Kénigsurkunden aus Unteritalien und Sizilien, ed. L. von Heinemann (Tübingen, 1899), pp. 27-8, 
no. 15 [from Cava, Arm. Mag. F.2]; Guaimar of Giffone: Cava, Arm. Mag. E. 13. 
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From quite early in its history this abbey was making small-scale 
purchases in its immediate vicinity.! By the early twelfth century, by 
which time its territorial interests had extended into the south of the 
principality of Salerno and to a number of foci in Apulia, the abbey was 
buying property on a regular basis from all sorts of vendors. The full scale 
of these operations is not as yet clear, since the bulk of its 3,500 surviving 
twelfth-century charters are still unpublished. But in the four years 
between 1110 and 1113 inclusive (the only years which I have examined in 
detail) representatives of the abbey and its subordinate churches made a 
further thirty-three property purchases in addition to those from Duke 
Roger and Guaimar of Giffone. In these transactions the abbey paid out 
a total of 1,443 tari in payments specified as being in tari; 1,249 solidi 
(actual coin unspecified, but since all these payments were for property 
near Salerno almost certainly in tari too); and 68 1/2 solidi in denarii, and 
one horse, with bridle and saddle, worth ten solidi.? All the payments in 
denarii, and that of the horse, were made on behalf of abbatial 
dependencies in northern Apulia. In addition, the abbey made three 
loans, totalling 600 solidi. Thus (according to my calculations) in total 
in these four years the abbey paid out 16,039 tari. 2,055 denarii, 1,500 
scifati to Duke Roger (although one wonders whether Byzantine 
coins were really used in the Campania at this date), and the 10 
solidi horse. (These transactions are listed in the appendix below.) The 
abbey of Cava therefore disposed of considerable liquid resources, in 
coin, in the early twelfth century. The sums paid by its Capitanata 
dependencies in pennies may have been quite small, but (as has already 
been suggested) this was a relatively backward area, and even here one 
may note that only one non-monetary payment was made. Within the 
principality of Salerno the sums which the abbey expended were 


cumulatively substantial. 


Cava and Montecassino were probably the two richest abbeys in 
southern Italy, although we can only compare their respective incomes, 
and those of other churches, at a much later period, with the papal 
taxation of the early fourteenth century.? But it is clear that other 
churches were also making frequent land purchases soon after the 
Norman conquest. From 1140 onwards churches in the heavily settled 
Principality of Capua, where land was already in short supply, were 


1. E.g. its purchase of property at Nocera in 1045, for 135 solidi in tari of Amalfi: Cod. Dipl. 
Cavensis, vi.285—-91, no. 1044. Cava was founded c. 1020. 

2. This last to the abbey’s cell of St. James, Lucera: Cava, Arca xix.8 (May 1110). 

3. In 1308-10 Montecassino had an annual income of 2000 unciae and Cava 700, compared with 
Montevergine (an early twelfth-century foundation) 580, St. Sophia, Benevento, 400, St Vincent 
on Volturno, 320, and St Lawrence, Aversa, 260; figures derived from Rationes Decimarum 
Italiae — Campania, ed. P. Sella, M. Inguanez, and L. Mattei-Cerasoli (Studi e testi 69, Vatican 
City, 1936). 
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acquiring it primarily by purchase rather than through donations.! This 
raises a further question. How did churches obtain such cash resources, 
and in particular how did monasteries like Cava and Montecassino 
obtain such substantial amounts of coin? The case of Montecassino is 
particularly interesting, because although it was given considerable sums 
in cash by Guiscard, as well as valuable precious-metal objects and 
expensive textiles, most of his datable donations must be ascribed to the 
years after 1076, when Robert first visited the abbey in person. Some of 
the gifts, such as those of the booty and prisoners made at Castrovillari, 
may have been made some years earlier, but, as we have seen, even this 
instance is by no means certain, and the overall incidence of these 
donations is clear, with the bulk of them coming in the later 1070s and 
early 1080s. His first donation of a church and its associated property, 
that of the monastery of St Peter of Taranto, came only in June 1080.” 
However, from soon after his election as Abbot of Montecassino in 1058, 
Desiderius was spending money liberally on the furnishings and 
decoration of his abbey, and on silver decorations for the bindings of its 
luxury manuscripts. Leo Marsicanus claimed that on a visit to Rome in 
the early 1060s he spent one hundred and eighteen pounds on vestments 
and other valuables, though some of this had to be borrowed from the 
abbey’s friends in the city. From 1066 onwards Desiderius was 
committed to an ambitious rebuilding programme, which saw a new, 
and much larger and more splendid, abbey church. It was sufficiently far 
advanced to be consecrated five years later, in October 1071. The 
building of the church involved a labour-intensive operation to level the 
site, the hire of skilled workmen at Constantinople, the purchase of 
expensive building materials at Rome, where in 1066 Desiderius was 
‘dispensing money with a generous hand’, and their transport by sea 
from Ostia to the mouth of the Garigliano. It was clearly hugely 
expensive, and much of the expenditure must have been in cash.4 
Furthermore building work did not cease after 1071: furnishings and 
fittings for the church were bought thereafter, skilled artists were still 
employed, as, for example, those busy on the chapter house, and work 
on the precinct buildings continued until well into the abbacy of 
Oderisius I.5 

Though the abbey had earlier treasures which might perhaps have 
been sold, there is no evidence that it thus financed the building activity, 
and given the prevailing attitude among the monks (made abundantly 


1.G. A. Loud, Church and Society in the Norman Principality of Capua, 1058-1197 (Oxford, 
1985), pp. 225-30. 

2. Recueil des actes des ducs normands. i.101—4, no. 31. 

3. Chron. Cas. III.18, p. 384. 

4. Chron. Cas. III.26-7, pp. 393-6. The quotation is from p. 394. 

5. Chron. Cas. 111.33, pp. 405-9, IV.3, pp. 468-9. Cf. H. E. J. Cowdrey, The Age of Abbot 
Desiderius: Montecassino, the Papacy and the Normans in the Eleventh and Early Twelfth Centuries 
(Oxford, 1983), pp. 12-17. 
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clear both in Leo’s section of the chronicle and in that by his 
continuators) that such valuables were part of the church’s heritage to be 
preserved in perpetuity, this was anyway most unlikely. Admittedly, at a 
crisis in the abbey’s affairs in the early 1040s, when much of its property 
had been seized by Norman freebooters (and presumably its normal 
economy and income thereby completely disrupted), Abbot Richer had 
broken up gold and silver vessels to pay troops for its defence. But this 
was an unparalleled crisis, and his action did not set a precedent. It may 
be significant that this action was mentioned by Amatus, but not in the 
later, official, history of the monastery by Leo Marsicanus.! A later 
episode provides a telling contrast. In 1127 the abbey was seemingly 
suffering from a short-term liquidity crisis after the extensive expendi- 
ture by Abbot Oderisius II. The latter’s successor, Nicholas, used many 
of its most valuable treasures (including a silver pitcher and ewer given 
by Guiscard) to bribe Prince Robert II of Capua to defend the abbey 
against some aggressive local aristocrats. By doing so, and with the prince 
proving unreliable, the abbot ‘aroused an undying hatred among the 
monks against him’. Indeed, the author of this section of the chronicle 
emphasized the monks’ view, with which he clearly sympathized, by later 
repetition: twice remarking how ‘the brothers loathed Nicholas because 
of his squandering of the church’s treasures’.2 Furthermore, Desiderius 
himself shared this concern for the preservation of the abbey’s treasures. 
In his ‘Dialogues’ he depicted the soul of Montecassino’s arch-enemy, 
Prince Pandulf TV of Capua, being tortured by demons for ‘innumerable 
crimes’, but especially for his failure to return a chalice which he had 
stolen (or perhaps borrowed) from the monastery.? Therefore the bulk of 
the cash for the building activity of the 1060s and later must have been 
derived from the abbey’s extensive lands, which had been considerably 
increased in the mid-1060s by donations from the new Norman princes 
of Capua, at the expense of rebel Lombard nobles whose estates had been 
expropriated.4 

But this in turn raises an important question. How did Desiderius and 
his successors raise substantial sums in cash from these lands? Outlying 
estates, such as its properties in Marsia, might be leased for cash, and 
indeed they had been since the later tenth century.® But rents in the Terra 
Sancti Benedicti, its extensive lordship around the abbey itself, were 
largely in kind, at a standard rate established in the tenth century as 1/7 
of the grain harvest and 1/3 of the wine crop, which was still the norm as 
late as the 1270s. In addition many inhabitants owed salutes, customary 


1. Amatus, II.43, p. 109. 

2. Chron. Cas. 1V.90, 93-4, pp. 551-2, 554-5. 

3. Dialogi de Miraculis Sancti Benedicti, ed. G. Schwarz and A. Hofmeister (MGH Scriptores, 
xxx(2), Leipzig, 1934), lib. I, c. 13, p. 1126. 

4. G. A. Loud, ‘A Calendar of the Diplomas of the Norman Princes of Capua’, Papers of the 
British School at Rome, xlix (1981), 120-2, nos. 5, 10, 12-14; id., Church and Society, pp. 50-1. 

5. Chron. Cas. II.8, pp. 183-5. 
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payments, usually at major festivals, sometimes in small sums of cash, 
but very frequently also in kind; and the abbey profited from its 
seigneurial rights over markets, mills, wine and olive presses, and 
pastures within its territorial lordship. But again, by no means all of these 
dues would have been paid in cash.! There must have been some means 
to turn at least a part of this income in kind into real money; in other 
words, a market system. Undoubtedly one should not underestimate the 
scale of cash payments and rents, but even in the later twelfth century, 
from which period a list of the income of the abbey’s camera survives 
(dated between 1170 and 1193), by no means all rents and dues were paid 
in money. Though by that stage many were, the sums involved were 
often fairly small.2 Exactly how a great church like Montecassino raised 
very large sums of money, apparently very quickly, is by no means clear. 
But it did. Richard of Capua’s grant of the mouth of the Garigliano 
River in 1066, and the abbey’s subsequent possession of a ship which was 
exempted from commercial dues in Rome by the Count of Tusculum in 
1077, may have been a contributory factor, but useful as this was in 
facilitating building operations, it cannot by itself explain the ready cash 
with which the abbey seems to have been provided.4 Nor can its 
possession of a warehouse at Amalfi, given by Duchess Sichelgaita, be a 
solution to the problem. Such a concession was doubtless valuable, and 
played a part in the abbey’s commercial activity, but Sichelgaita’s grant 
was relatively late, quite possibly given only after her husband’s death in 
1085.4 Possession of this facility cannot therefore have contributed to the 
raising of substantial sums of ready cash under Abbot Desiderius. Nor 
indeed was Amalfi particularly close to, or convenient as a port for, the 
Terra Sancti Benedicti. 

In the case of Cava, the patrimony of which, though considerable, had 
been acquired much later than that of Montecassino and acquired 
piecemeal, much of it through hundreds of small donations, the abbey’s 
income was more clearly the product of rents, and the tithes of its 
dependent churches. But while some of these rents were payable in cash, 
in the early twelfth century quite a number were still in kind, as 
presumably were tithes.> Cava’s proximity to Salerno and Amalfi, two of 
the most important trading and population centres in southern Italy, 
must have facilitated the conversion of income in kind into cash. But 
however it was achieved, both these great monasteries, and other 


1. L. Fabiani, La Terra di S. Benedetto (2 vols., Miscellanea Cassinese 33-4, Montecassino, 1968), 
ii.218-50, 355-86. For the origin of the customary rents, Chron. Cas. II.3, pp. 171-2. 

2. H. Dormeier, Montecassino und die Laien im 11. und 12. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1979), 
pp. 203-10, discussed ibid., pp. 211-31. 

3. Codex Diplomaticus Caietanus, ii. 76-8 no. 231 (Loud, ‘Calendar’, no. 10). Chron. Cas. III.61, 
p. 441, and cf. ibid., III.26, p. 394, for the transport of building materials. 

4. Willard, Montecassino and Amalfi, pp. 30-1, 62. 

5. E.g. Cava, Arca xviii.118 (May 1110), 1/2 of fruits; Arca xix. 15 (June 1111), rent in beans; Arca 
xix.23 (Nov. 111), 29 (Jan. 1112), 48 (Aug. 1112), 74 (Apr. 1113), all half of crops, wine and/or 
chestnuts; Arca xx.14 (Jan. 1115), 1/3 of wine. 
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landowners both clerical and lay, operated within a largely monetarized 
world, where cash transactions were a way of life. Certainly in the 
Campania there seems little evidence of that shortage of cash which 
Martin posited for Apulia. 

Given our dependence upon ecclesiastical sources, our information 
on lay wealth is inevitably fragmentary. But enough survives to suggest 
that some laymen (and not just nobles with extensive lands) also had 
access to appreciable sums of cash. Thus between 1068 and 1075 the three 
sons of a goldsmith purchased land at Vietri and Salerno in four separate 
transactions for 1480 tari, as well as a half share of a mill and other land 
at Vietri for some undisclosed sum.! But this pales into insignificance 
besides the 10,000 tari which Amatus claimed was extorted as a ransom 
from Maurus of Amalfi by Prince Gisulf. Furthermore the disposable 
wealth of Maurus’s family can be illustrated from its benefactions, for it 
was the liberality of his father, also called Maurus, which had paid for the 
great bronze doors of Montecassino, and his brother Panteleon similarly 
paid for the Byzantine bronze doors of Amalfi cathedral, San Paolo fuori 
le Mura in Rome (dated 1070) and the shrine of St Michael on Monte 
Gargano (1076).” This family’s riches were derived from overseas trade, 
but there were other sources of profit and social mobility. Amatus also 
referred to two rich bourgeois of Salerno whom he alleged fell victim to 
the cruelty and acquisitiveness of Gisulf II: one of these was a doctor, and 
the other a woman who was a relative of a princely chamberlain, and had 
apparently derived her wealth from him.? Several Salernitan judges were 
active in lending money and buying land in the mid-eleventh century. 
No doubt the two activities were interconnected, for it was the profits of 
the loans (derived from mortgaged property rather than overt usury) 
which financed the purchases, and the income from the land purchased 
or held in pledge which gave them the money to lend. One notable 
example of an entrepreneur who flourished was a minor official, Vivo 
son of Peter, attested from 1037 onwards, who through loans, purchase, 
partnership in property dealings with the abbey of Cava, and seemingly 
the export of timber from Vietri in partnership with various Amalfitans, 
built up a considerable landed estate in the vicinity of Cava, as well as 
urban property and part-ownership of a church in Salerno itself. No 
doubt he profited directly from his position as gastald, and later 
viscount, of Mitiliano (the locality where Cava was situated), but his 
long and well-documented career (he died after 1100) was successful 
primarily through his astute exploitation of an active and monetarized 
land market.4 


1. Codex Diplomaticus Cavensis, ix, ed. S. Leone and G. Vitolo (Cava, 1984), 200-3, nos. 65-6; 
208-II, no. 70; 341-3, no. 111; ibid., x.109—13, no. 33; 158-60, no. 59. 

2. Amatus, VIII.3, p. 343; H. Bloch, Montecassino in the Middle Ages (3 vols., Rome, 1986), 
1.140—3, I5I—3, 160-2. 

3. Amatus, IV.41, pp. 212-13. 

4. Taviani-Carozzi, Principauté lombarde de Salerne, ii.777-800. 
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The potential profits which could accrue to officials can best be seen 
from a further important passage from the Montecassino chronicle, 
which lists the benefactions to the abbey of a subordinate of the princes 
of Capua, Cedrus the viscount (as the Chronicle describes him), who is 
attested in princely charters of 1072 and 1078 as viceprinceps, and 
eventually became a monk there in the early 1090s. 


He gave eight hundred Amalfitan solidi to the Lord Abbot Desiderius when the 
latter began the rebuilding of the church of St Benedict. On another occasion 
he gave him four hundred solidi. After this he gave six pounds of pennies. Also 
he gave him three hundred solidi, from which Desiderius bought a very rich 
cloth for the altar of St Benedict. On another occasion he gave him a hundred 
pounds of silver. And on another occasion twenty-four pounds for the altar 
table of St Martin. Forty-five [more] solidi for the renewal of its books. 
Moreover, after the death of Father Desiderius he gave a precious gold cross 
with jewels and pearls to St Benedict, and a wonderful gold reliquary and a gold 
inkwell [calamarium], adorned on every side with pearls and most valuable 
jewels. Also an imperial cloak decorated all over in gold and beautifully 
ornamented with jewels, enamels and pearls. A purple pallium with a golden 
border to use as a chasuble. Item, forty pounds for a silver crown. For the 
construction of the cemetery twenty pounds. Item fifty pounds of silver. For the 
altar table of St Andrew twenty pounds and many other things at various times 
for the use of the brothers. ! 


These gifts were made over a period of some twenty-five years from 
about 1066 onwards, but the sums involved were still extraordinary, even 
for the viceprinceps, particularly since we have no evidence for his 
possessing any landed endowment. Was his office perhaps that of the 
princes’ chief financial official, which might explain how he could 
acquire such money and valuables? The comparisons with the list of 
Guiscard’s donations are also illuminating, notably the reference here to 
‘Amalfitan solidi’? (dinars?) and the imperial/purple textiles, almost 
certainly Byzantine in origin. Since it is unlikely that an official of the 
Prince of Capua would have been involved in the conquest of Sicily and 
even more improbable that he would have taken part in Guiscard’s 
expedition against Byzantium, the possibility of such commodities 
coming into his possession through seizure as booty is remote. They are 
therefore likely to have been obtained by purchase, either from some of 
the Amalfitans who bought agricultural products from inland regions, 
for export, or perhaps through one of the other trading cities, Gaeta or 
Naples, which were closer both physically and politically to Capua. 


1. Chron. Cas. IV.13, p. 482. Cf. Loud, ‘Calendar’, nos. 16, 21. 

2. Richard I of Capua offered to help Guiscard in the capture of Palermo, but then reneged on his 
promise: Amatus, VII.1-2, p. 292. For the links between the internal and external tr: =+ A. O. 
Citarella, ‘Patterns in Medieval Trade: The Commerce of Amalfi before the Crusades’, Journal of 
Economic History, xxviii (1968), 531-55. However, Amalfi was not the only possible conduit, 
especially since Capua exercised a de facto protectorate over Naples after 1078: M. Fuiano, Napoli 
nel medioevo (secoli xi-xiii) (Naples, 1972), pp. 16-31. 
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One further, and hitherto unrecognized, aspect of the significance of 
money in the eleventh and early twelfth century southern Italy may be 
advanced: the use of paid troops. Fragmentary as the evidence is, there 
is enough to suggest that wages paid a significant part in military 
organization. The hundred knights enlisted by Count Roger with 
the profits of his highway robbery were by no means unique, nor 
was this phenomenon confined to the disorganized days of the 
early conquest. The garrison of Petralia in north-east Sicily was 
partly composed of stipendiarii in 1062.! When in 1062 Archbishop 
Hildebrand of Capua travelled to Germany to seek the aid of the 
imperial court against the Normans who were then besieging Capua, 
his mission failed, according to Amatus, because ‘he did not bring 
money to pay for the knights’ wages’, which suggests that the chronicler 
felt that such payment was usual (whether or not this was actually the 
case for imperial [talienischereisen).? In his efforts to regain his position 
after his deposition as abbot in 1126, Oderisius II of Montecassino 
‘through the use of money prodigally dispensed, gathered knights from 
every side and began to ravage the castra which favoured Nicholas 
[his successor] with fire and sword’.3 In 1128, when Count Roger II of 
Sicily was trying to enforce his claim to be the legitimate successor to his 
recently deceased and childless cousin, Duke William of Apulia, the 
army of his principal opponent, Prince Robert II of Capua, began to 
melt away, ‘lacking the wages for supplies’ [deficientibus sumptuum 
stipendiis], with his men even selling their surcoats for food. By contrast, 
among the many virtues of Roger II praised by his biographer was that 
he paid on time the militaria stipendia ‘or whatever else had been 
promised or agreed.’ Roger’s enemies, meanwhile, used paid troops 
to defend Naples against him in 1134-5.4 And as one might expect, 
given parallel instances elsewhere, not least in England, paid knights 
(milites stipendiarii) were part of the Sicilian royal household later on 
in the twelfth century.> Indeed, one might suggest that the use of 
paid troops in Norman Italy was mentioned so infrequently precisely 
because it was so commonplace as not to be considered a subject for 
comment. 


Southern Italy in the age of Robert Guiscard and beyond was thus an 
area within which money was abundant, even if the quantity of coin 
available was still less than in the Islamic world.6 But the monetarization 
of south Italian society is striking, and there is less evidence of shortage 
of coin here than in parts of northern Italy, for all the advance of 


1. Malaterra, II.20, p. 35. 

2. Amatus, IV.28, p. 203. 

3. Chron. Cas. IV.89, p. 551. 

4. Al. Tel. 1.14, p. 14; III.23, pp. 71-2; IV.4, p. 83. 

5. Historia di Ugo Falcando, p. 160= History of the Tyrants of Sicily, pp. 212-13. 
6. Cf. the figures quoted by Lombard, The Golden Age of Islam, pp. 113-17. 
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northern denarii into parts of the south. The wealth which the 
conquerors gathered, some of which was then redistributed to favoured 
churches like Montecassino, is testimony to the prosperity of the 
eleventh-century Mezzogiorno. But the fact that there were also wealthy 
laymen whose fortunes were derived from trade, like the family of 
Maurus of Amalfi, from land speculation, like Vivus the viscount, or 
from administrative service to rulers, as with Cedrus the viceprinceps of 
Capua, reflects a society that was vibrant and changing, and where 
inherited landholding or violence were not the only sources of economic 
prosperity. The role of certain monasteries in the land market, and 
the lavish and speedy rebuilding of Montecassino, not to mention the 
construction of many other churches in the late eleventh centuries (the 
cathedrals of Salerno and Aversa, the abbey churches of Venosa, Mileto, 
Sant’Angelo in Formis, S. Nicola, Bari, St Lawrence at Aversa, the Holy 
Saviour at Telese, all products of the period immediately before 1100), 
suggest that churches had the means to raise substantial sums of money. 
While the costs of rebuilding Montecassino may have dwarfed those of 
other ecclesiastical building operations, not least because of the difficul- 
ties of the site, one cannot ascribe this simply to the benefactions of the 
Normans. For churches to raise ready cash, a world of markets and 
exchange was necessary, and this was the context within which the 
Norman conquest of southern Italy took place. 








University of Leeds G. A. LOUD 
Appendix 
Purchases and Loans by the Abbey of Cava and its Cells, 1110-13 
Date Place Purchaser Sum Arca no. 
(If not Cava itself) 
1110, Apr. Cilento 1800 solidi Arm. E. 13 
1110, May Salerno 200 solidi xviii. 119 
1110, June Transboneia 75 tari xix.2 
1 horse worth 10 
1110, Sept. Lucera St James, Lucera" solidi xix. 8 
111, Feb. S. Adiutore 1500 scifati* Arm. E. 17 
11. Feb. Transboneia 100 solidi in tari xix. 9 
wu, March Vietri 100 tari xix. 13 





1. Given to Cava by Count Henry of Monte Sant’Angelo in March 1083, A. Petrucci, ‘Note di 
diplomatica normanna II Enrico Conte di Montesantangelo ed i suoi documenti’, Bullettino del 
istituto storico italiano per il medio evo, lxxii (1960), 170-3, no. 1 [from Cava, Arm. Mag. B.27]. 

2. The charter confirming this property, edited by von Heinemann, Normannische Herzogs- und 
Kénigsurkunden, pp. 19-20, no. 10, does not mention the payment. But cf. Annales Cavenses, ad. 
an. 1110, MGH Scriptores iii.191. 
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Appendix continued 
Date Place Purchaser Sum Arca no. 
III, Aug. Sepi [LOAN] 100 solidi in xix. 16 
Salerno money 
11, Nov. Transboneia 300 solidi Xix. 20 
1111, Nov. Transboneia 180 solidi xix. 21 
1112, March Tusciano 16 solidi xix. 30 
1112, March Transboneia 50 solidi XIX. 32 
1112, March Vietri 30 solidi XIX. 33 
1112, June Pecentino St Sophia, Salerno." 34 solidi xix. 36 
1112, June Transboneia 97 solidi XiX. 37 
1112, June Salerno 100 tari xix. 38 
1112, July Transboneia 100 solidi XIX. 42 
1112, July Sepi [LOAN] 200 solidi in tari xix. 44 
1112, Aug. Metiliano 10 solidi xix. 49 
1112, Sept. Pantano St Aegidius, 28 solidi in silver xix. 51 
Pantano? pennies 
1112, Oct. Balnearia 34 solidi in tari XiX. 54 
1112, Nov. Pantano St Aegidius, Pantano 2 solidi in silver XIX. 59 
pennies 
1112, Nov. Salerno 32 tari xix. 60 
1112, Dec. Vietri 140 tari xix. 61 
1113, Jan. Pantano St Aegidius, Pantano 6 solidi in xix. 62 
pennies of Pavia 
1113, Jan. Pantano St Aegidius, Pantano 16 solidi in xix. 64 
pennies 
1113, Feb. Priato 30 solidi xix. 67 
1113, Feb. Vietri 32 solidi xix. 68 
1113, Apr. Pantano St Aegidius, Pantano 5 solidi in xix. 71 
pennies 
1113, May Transboneia 80 solidi XIX. 75 
1113, May Balnearia 100 tari xix. 78 
1113, June Cetrara 50 solidi Arm. E. 25 
1113, June Cetrara [LOAN] 300 solidi xix. 80 
1113, Aug. Vietri 40 tari in xix. 84 
Salerno money 
1113, Sept. Priato 40 solidi xix. 86 
1113, Oct. Monte Licosa 200 tari xix. 89 
1113, Nov. Pantano St Aegidius, Pantano 1 1/2 solidi in XIX. 93 
pennies 
1113, Nov. Pantano St Aegidius, Pantano 10o solidi in xix. 94 


pennies of Pavia 





1. Given to Cava in August 1100 by John of Capaccio, grandson of Prince Guaimar III of Salerno: 
P. Fedele, ‘I Conti di Tusculo ed i principi di Salerno’, Archivio storico della reale societa romana di 
storia patria xxviii, (1905), 19—21 [from Cava, Arm. Mag. D.28]. 

2. Given to Cava by Count Henry of Monte Sant’Angelo in August 1086: Cava, Arm Mag. B. 40 
(abstract only by Petrucci, “Note di diplomatica normanna II’, pp. 147-8), possibly a later forgery 
on the basis of a genuine original — for which, G. Vitolo, Insediamenti cavensi in Puglia (Galatina, 


1984), pp. 73-4. These subsequent charters make clear that the prior of St Aegidius was acting on 
behalf of the mother house. 
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